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Ths Substance of a Speech delivered by Henry Revell, Esq. before a 
Special Board of the Select Vestry of the Parish of St Pancras. 
December 23, 1830. 8vo. pp. 22. Hilton. Ribau. Onwhyn. 

We are happy to see gentlemen of intelligence and information 

come forward to oppose the pretensions of Select Vestries. 

Parish influence, not in its old dull and corrupt shape, but in the 

shape of the most intelligent private individuals, is destined before 

long to come into play all over England, and if reform be deferred, 
or not commenced with sufficient spirit, into formidable play ; and 
it is highly desirable, that men should come forward, like the 
maker of this speech, equally alive to the necessity of reform, and 
capable of advocating it in a kindly spirit. It is curious to see this 
gentleman enlightening a Select Vestry to their faces on the deme- 
rits of their institution, and this too with the chance of making an 
impression. Such an effect, however, was not altogether to be un- 
looked for. The very fact of so addressing them without violence, 
implies that they are men capable of appreciating a reason, which 
to a Select Vestry is no small compliment: and when Mr Revell 
intimates to his hearers, that the prince whom we have now the good 
fortune to possess is a man of the world, he gives them to un- 
derstand, that even men of the world have perceived the 
folly of the old system, and that the present is one of those rare 
epochs, most rare, in the history of mankind, in which cunning and 
wisdom find themselves miraculously seated together. This mar- 
vellous conjunction, however, being really the case, we do not see 
that it was a part of the Speaker’s candour to repeat certain com- 
mon-places respecting a prince like George III, who is long cone 
by, and who is here designated as a man of “ most excellent moral 
character.” George III, as many respectable people have not 
scrupled to repeat of late years, obtained a character for moral ex- 
cellence with the last generation, because he lived with his wife, 
went to church, eat mutton, and took care of the main chance. 

But without denying the merits of some of these’ passages in his 

history, he was also, as Mr Bentham and others have shewn, not 

omitting his tutor Lord Waldegrave, sulky, obstinate, avaricious, 
capable of violent antipathies, viadictive, and could pérsevere (as 

America shewed) in continuing to waste the blood and treasure of 

others, when everybody protested that it was of no use. How 

such @ man can be of most excellent moral character, we cannot 
conceive ; nor can we discover what such a panegyric has to do 
with a character drawn of his son William, who however excellent, 
as we believe him to be, has not always shewn his morality in pre- 

cisely the same style as his father. His sympathies have been a 

little less ceremonious, and his antipathies none. At least if he 

has any, he has not let the public feel the ill effects of them, 

This little blemish excepted, (and we have been more particular 

in noticing it because it must form part of our extract,) we have 

no fault to find with Mr Revell’s speech, and shal! proceed to lay a 

good long passage from it before the reader. The speech becomes 

the more interesting from a circumstance related by the publisher 
in his introduction, which we shall quote first :— 

‘It may not be deemed irrelevant,’ says he, ‘ to offer a few words in 
explanation of the motives which have led to the present publica- 


tion, and also of the causes which have prevented its earlier appear- 
ance from the press. 

‘On the first of these points, it is only necessary to say, that 
the following speech, on its delivery, made a considerable impres- 
sion on the minds of many persons who heard it; and, conceiving 
that its publication would have a most useful tendency in other 
parishes, as well as that of St Pancras, they felt a desire to see it 
in print. But for this purpose, it was requisite to obtain the con- 
sent of the author, and this leads us to the subject of the delay to 
which we have adverted. 

‘The speech was delivered at a private board, to which re- 
porters were not admitted ; and as it was wholly unpremeditated, 











the author had considerable difficulty in recalling the passages to 
his mind, in the same order and language which he adopted in the 
spontaneous effusion of his opinions. Some time and enquiry 
were, therefore, necessary to render the report, in substance, as 
faithful and accurate as circumstances would permit. The follow- 
ing pages, excepting on this account, would have appeared sooner.’ 

We now extract the passage alluded to, and hope it will incite 
all readers who can turn their acuteness and public spirit to the 
same aocount, to do all they can towards extending the same 
opinions :— 

‘ Permit me,’ says Mr Revell to the Select Vestry, ‘ to put you 
acase. The present sovereign is descended from one of the most 
ancient families in Europe; his father was a man of most excel- 
lent moral character; he himself has received an admirable edu- 
cation; he has seen a considerable portion of the globe; he has 
inixed with general society, and is fairly entitled to the character of 
what is commonly called a man of the world. Now, suppose that 
this excellent prince were to dismiss both houses of parliament, 
and to rule, after the manner of this board, by the advice of a 
council of his own selection; suppose he were to erect palaces, 
build and equip fleets, and raise armies, of his own will, and with 
the advice of such a council as I have described, and that he were 
to tax the people of England to pay the cost of these buildings 
and armaments, would this board, brought up as its members have 
been in the principles of the British constitution, tamely and 
quietly submit to such jurisdiction? Iam certain of your reply. 
As members of a free state, you would consider such proceedings 
as the acts of tyranny and not of government. You must confess, 
that were you so situated, your masters would be tyrants, and 
yourselves slaves. And yet the power of which you, in this case, 
would naturally complain, is the identical authority which you 
exercise over us; and, therefore, you have no cause to wonder that 
we are dissatisfied with the institution and acts of a self-elected 
board. 

‘ | would strongly impress upon your mind this maxim of an an- 
cient writer—I would recomment you to imprint it upon yout 
memory as you walk through the streets, or as you lay your head 
upon your pillow, that the slave makes the tyrant, rather than the 
tyrant makes the slave. 

‘ A board like this is not suited to the atmosphere of the British 
metropolis, but it may be well adapted to that of St Petersburgh. 
Suppose there were in the latter city, one hundred and twenty-two 
gentlemen, self-elected, and for life; suppose them sitting in deli~ 
beration, having under their charge all the poor of the city; supe 
pose them authorized to create offices and officers, and to distribute 
large emoluments; suppose them, also, empowered to tax the 
people for these purposes, and for the maintenance of the poor— 
why, a board of this description would be considered by the inha- 
bitants of that city as the acme or perfection of civilization. It 
would be hailed as a redeeming quality under a government of ab- 
solute sway: and if any Englishman were to enquire how the inha- 
bitants of St Petersburgh could endure to live under such dominion, 
they would point to that board, and say, here we have the prin« 
ciple of your boasted constitution, here we have a deliberative par- 
liament, and, in fact, in this board we have all the united authority 
of your King, Lords, and Commons, Yes, in that city such a 
board would be hailed with delight and satisfaction. It would 
command the affections of all the subjects of a country in which the 
sovereign, by his arbitrary conduct, daily soils the ermine of royalty 
with blood, converts the sword of justice into the dagger of the 
assassin, and consigns those of his wretched vassals, who dare “ to 
hint a fault or hesitate dislike” against his supreme will, to the 
dungeons of Cronstadt or the mines of Siberia. But the citizens 
of a free state, such as that in which we live, consider all institutions, 
whether of general or of local jurisdiction, exercising the power of 
taxation, independently of the right of representation, as unwar- 
rantable and tyrannical. 

‘ All governments depend upon opinion. De Lolme, in his Essay 
on the Constitution of England, says, (1 quote his words from 
memory), that the government of even the Grand Signior is de- 
peidant upon the superior influence of opinion. That writer says 
that, if he were allowed the use of only a single mosque, and per- 
mitted freely to express his opinious for the instruction of the 
people, in less than six months he would tear the crescent from 
the turban and roll it in the Bosphorus. 

‘The opinion of the inhabitants of this parish is at war with 
this board,—a board assuming the power of taxation while 
it refuses the right of representation; and if public opinion 
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-pf that house, establishes the right of election in the appointment 
pt committees of vestries. 
“board to advocate the grand principle of public right. That right 
‘will be determined and established by a power over which neither 


_siple, nor can you, on your part, retard it. All that at the present 


in England, is tending to confirm the right of the people to elect 
_the persons by whom they are governed. The people of England 


_value of the confidence of the people. 
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be so powerful as to be- able to overthrow such a govern- 
ment as that of the Grand Signior, how absurd is it to suppose 
that, in a country like England, a board of this stamp can long pro- 
tract its existence against the utterance of the general voice. Now, 
what are our complaints? A great city, under the denomination 
of a parish, containing 120,000 inhabitants, raising a revenue suffi- 
cient to have enabled the ancient kings of England to have con- 
quered France; a parish equal in population, knowledge, and 
wealth, to many first-rate cities in the realm, and which even send 
members to Parliament ; this great parish is under the direction of 
a board, in the appointment of the members of which the inhabitants 
have no voice nor control whatever. What, Sir, we want, is, that 
the principle of election should be adopted in the appointment of 
those by who we are governed,—that those whe are invested with 
office of trust should be subject to responsibility. 

* Mr Hobhouse has introduced a bill into the House of Commons, 
for the better regulation of all parishes in England and Wales, 
which bill, even when amended, or rather, shaped, by a committee 


But observe, Sir, I do not come to this 


you nor | have much control. I feel, in the present state of the 
tunes, that if I, as an advocate, were endowed with tenfold the 
powers of persuasion I possess, and if you were masters of a much 

reater resisting authority than any to which you can lay claim, I 
| Anse that I, on my part, could neither advance that right or prin- 


jtime is passing before our eyes—in France, in Belgium, in Poland, 


know, perhaps to a man, the constitutional axiom, that no man 
shall be taxed, except by his own consent, given through his repre- 
sentative. All that I require of you is, for the sake of your own 
reputation, for the sake of your own interests, to yield to general 
opinion. The King of England himself has set you an illustrious 
example. When he came to the throne, he found an administration, 
at the head of which was the intimate friend of his late Royal 
brother, that friend, a nobleman who had advanced the glory and 
promoted the security of these realms, by a long series of splendid 
military achievements. That minister lost his popularity by his 
opposition to the public will. The voice of the country demanded 
a cheap government, and a reform in the mode of returning its 
representatives. The King accepted the resignation of the minister 
and his colleagues, because his Majesty felt that they had lost the 
confidence of the people. 





MISTAKEN MODE OF CORRECTING VIOLENT 
TEMPER. 
TO THE TATLER. 

Mr Tatier,—I do not know whether, in your admiration of 
your predecessor, you are willing to defend all his maxims and 
opinions; but having a complaint to lay against the Tatler of Sep- 
tember 30, 1710, I know not where I could more properly seek 
redress, than from yourself. Although Mr Bickerstaff in several 
of his papers throws out observations upon the general injustice 
shown to women, yet he has himself aided and abetted that injustice, 
and given it a sanction; the more mischievous, as proceeding from 
a man of so much genuine feeling and wisdom. You will remem. 
ber, Sir, that the paper in question turns upon the violent temper 
of a young lady, who is brought to the habits of obedience, by the 
yet greater violence affected by the man who marries her. This has 
been a favourite subject :—‘ Rule a Wife and have a Wife,’ ‘ Catherine 
and Petruchio,’ and the modern comedy of ‘The Honeymoon,’ all re- 
present this insulting conduct as a great and manly triumph. It may 
be the way to render a violent woman obedient, to reduce female 
tyranny to servile hypocrisy; for, whether in a male or female 
spirit, the bully and the coward, the tyrant and the slave, are 
most commonly united. But where is the great triumph of this ? 
If a man merely wants a spaniel, to' fawn on him the more, the 
more he kicks, let him possess himself of one in its true form, ‘and 
leave his friends to decide which is the nobler animal, the dog or its 
master. But we are generally given to suppose that the hero-is a 
man of superior understanding, that he would have a wife who 
should be his dearest companion, his best friend, his other self; 
who, with affectionate sympathy, should heighten his pleasures, 
solace his troubles, and shed the general light of cheerfulness upon 
his home. Wishing, and by his own amiable temper deserving 
such a wife, he unhappily finds his affections engaged to a woman 
of a violent and wayward spirit; he perceives, however, that she 
has qualities which give him hope that this temper may be 
amended ; he woos, wins, and marries her. Not having been so 
blinded by love as to be insensible to the lady’s faults, it would 
seem to have been more judicious, as well as ingenuous, had he 
commenced his plans of reformation before marriage. Conceding 
this point, however,—let me ask—could such a man adopt so: ab- 
surd and unamiable a mode of admonishing the woman he loved ? 
Would any man of common sense for one moment suppose that it 
could be efficacious ? Surely not. Her rea/, taking a license from 
his assumed, violence, and wanting the restraint of respect, might 
probably become greater than before ; in a mean spirit, it might be 
held down by fear, but only to break out the more fiercely wpon 








‘Permit me to tell you what a great writer, Mr Burke, in a publi- 
cation entitled “ Thoughts on the Cause of our lute Discontents,” | 
written during the period of the American war, says of the great 
He supposes himself ad- 
dressing the sovereign, and he says, “ Sire, you have lost the con- 
fidence of your people; do not imagine that the annual Mutiny 
bill gives you all the power of your standing army, or all the weveugih 
of your navy. fF tell you, no. Without the confidence of the 
people, your standing army is nothing better than an idle rabble, 


occasions where fear did not operate. Would such a change: sa- 
tisfy an amiable and sensible man? Had Mr Bickerstaff told. his 
story without commending any of the parties,—had he spoken of. it 
as the silly scheme of a silly man, who had married a silly woman, 
it would have been innocent enough, and natural enough; for, 
taking away the comments, and judging the lady by her condtict, 
the result would appear just what might be expected. The’ ‘hero 
showed, indeed, that of tour men married to four sisters, he was 
“the most master at home ;” but he does not show that he.was 





ahd your boasted navy of no more value than rotten timber.” 
But if you are inclined to be inattentive to the great example 
of your monarch, who has one qitality which IT would earnestly 
imtreat you to 
virtue of yielding to 
lic opinion. 
ground, to follow the course I now recommend, if even as a matter 
of policy, and that is, to adopt the line of conduct of a neighbour- 
ing board—that of the parish of Mary-le-Bone; in which the 
ruling authorities have not only conceded the right of election to 
the parishioners, but they have done so in a tone and spirit of con- 
ciliation, which prove them not to be insensible to the temperament 
of the times in which they live. 

* Never forget the advice of Lord Chesterfield to his son: “ My 
son, the great art of life consists in saying ‘ No!’” 
position of my Lord Chesterfield be a truth, by a parity of reason- 
ing, the converse of that proposition must be equally true. All 
sovereigns and all parties in authority should learn, that the great 
art of government consists in say, “ Yes,” in conformity to public 
opinion. When governments depart from first principles, they are 
certain to fall into error. 
as great a folly asa crime. Taxation without representation has 
lost Charles the Tenth of France his kingdom. Taxation 
without representation, has lost William of Nassau the beau- 
tful provinces of Brabant. ‘Taxation without representation, 
lost the King of England the united provinces of America. 
Taxation without representation, has lost this board the 
confidence of the inhabitants of the parish of St Pancras: and 
taxation witout representation, if the present system be continued, 
either in small or in large districts, or throughout the kingdom, 
will lose the Kingof fngland what is of far more value than the 
united provinces of Armerica—the confidence and affections of his 
people.’ 


circumstances, and bending to pub- 


Urivitry or Metnop.— There were some mathematicians, that could 
with one fetch of their pen, make an exact circle, and with the next 
touch point out the centre: is it therefore reasonable to banish all 
use of the compasses’ Set forms are a pair of compasses.— 
Nelden. 


imitate as well as admire,—I mean the | 


I would, nevertheless, exhort you, upon another | 


If that pro- | 


the most happy in his wife. Had he really sought her good, he 
would have worked upon her love, not her fear; he would have en- 
| deavoured to convince her reason, not to shatter her nerves; but it 
seems that he wanted a slave ; and if so, he selected and treated 
| the poor creature who was to become that slave, judicious!y enough ; 
and he attained his object. Upon such conduct, Mr Bickerstaff 
might have been expected to bestow censure, rather than applause. 
In ‘ The Honeymoon,’ the plan of the bridegroom is, perhaps, some- 
what less absurd than usual, but scarcely less objectionable on the 
whole. The violence used is of a different kind, but it is violence 
still; women’s hearts are not won, nor their tempers corrected 
by violence, falsehood, and injustice. [ would humbly suggest, Mr 
Tatler, that another and more liberal treatment of the subject 
would be new to the drama, and more worthy of the times, and 
| might have a beneficial influence upon many who are yet so far 
| behind the age they live in, as to admire what, in common justice, 
| they should condemn. When men are superior to all infirmities 
| of temper, then let them, if then “they are] so disposed,—triumph 
| thus insultingly over the frailties of women. A. A. 


Taxation without representation, is | 


| Van Dreman’s Lanp.—(Extract of a Letter from that place.) 
—< This is indeed a lovely country! ‘Take the climate of 

Italy, the mountain scenery of Wales, the fertility of England,— 
| combine these, and you have Van Dieman’s Land. Of fruits, and 
| other productions of the earth, there is a constant succession, for 
| in this place there is no winter, unless about two months of rain and 
| wind in June and July may deserve the name of that season. All 
fruit, grain, and vegetables, have a finer flavor, and grow to much 
greater perfection than in England. J think, if Dr Gall had 
| examined the cranium of the world, he would have discovered the 
| bump of philoprogenitiveness on this spot, for positively, cattle, 
sheep, hogs, dogs, children, and other animals, increase so fast as 
to become a nuisance. * * * Here are no game laws; the pos- 
session of a gun is the only qualification, and your ability to walk 
| and to take good aim your only certificate for shooting when, where, 
and what you please. Wild ducks are fine and fat, and so numer- 








ous, that I saw a man bring down twenty-four at one discharge of 
his gun —Ameriean Paper. 
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THE PLAY-GOER. 


BY THE ORIGINAL THEATRICAL CRITIC IN THE EXAMINER. 





PERFORMANCES OF LAST NIGHT. 
Drury Lane.—Werner—The Lady and the Devil—and the Pantomime. 
Covent Garven.—Cinderella--and the Pantomime. 





Drury Lane. 
BeTWEEN the tragedy and the pantomime here last night, they 





played The Lady and the Devil. It is a pannel story, and looks like 
some older piece re-made. A young lady (Mrs WayLerr) finds | 
her way by chance through an unexpected door in a wall, and | 
overhears a gentleman (VininG) who has been introduced to her | 
for her suitor giving a rakish opinion about marriage. She likes 

him, and speculates upon making him like herself well enough to fore- 

go the opinion in her favour; to which end she addresses him out of 
doors as an incognita in a veil, and leaves letters upon his writing-table. 

A letter taken away by herself from this table (which is in the apart- 

ment communicating with her uncle’s house) induces the gentle- 

man’s servant (Harvey) to suppose that the devil has been in the 

room; which makes him subsequently enter it in fear and trembling, 

and occasions a very diverting scene. 
courage by the’security in which he finds himself, sits down, in a fit 
of enthusiasm, to write some verses. The lady, who observes him 
through the pannel, and who has left a letter on the table which 
she does not wish him to see, steals sofily into the room in her 
black gown_and veil, and is in the act of filching her letter back, 
when the servant, who has suddenly got a poetical thought, ex- 
claims, “I have it!” and clapping his hand on the table as he 
utters the word, finds that he has got the hand of the diabolical 
fair one. He retains sufficient courage (not very naturally) to keep 
hold of it; the lady begs him to let her go; he refuses, and calls 
out for his master; the lady, in despair, seeing a snuff-box on the 
table, seizes a pinch of it, and throwing it in his eyes, escapes back 
through the pannel, just before the master and some friends of his 
come in. The scene falls on the first act, amidst hundreds of 
enquiries and hustles, which the poor footman endures from all 
around him, his body being twisted from one to another, while his 
eyes are tortured by the snuff. 

In the next act, the lady appears in a park as the incognita, and 
after coquetting with the young officer (for such he is) and trying 
in vain to get him to offer marriage, is taking her leave, when he 
forcibly detains her. She pretends a sudden and dreadful head- 
ache, sinks on a seat, and sends him for sal-volatile. Next time 
she is again caught in the haunted room, by servant and master 
together. The latter recognizes her manner, and tells her she shall 
not escape this time. She motions to him the request that he will 
sendthe servant out of the way. He does so; and she then, beg- 
ging him to turn away his face in order to accommodate even her 
veiled blushes, confesses to him in a song the tender regard she has 
for him. Her maid-servant, a negress, comes through the pannel 
meanwhile, to see if she is safe ; the mistress beckons her to her 
assistance, and while the song is concluding, shifts her black gown 
and veil on to the negress’s person, and putting the latter’s 
hand on the Captain’s shoulder, slips gently away, leaving 
her place thus fondly supplied. The negress, on her young lady’s 
departure, making little helpless sobs and lamentings, full of a 
strange sort of pathos, instead of continuing the song, the Captain 
is induced to turn round in order to comfort her. The footman 
returns to see how his master gets on, bringing a friend of the 
latter’s with him, who has come to make a call. They find the 
Captain in the act of kneeling to the unknown, with triumphant 
love in his face, which becomes the more lively at seeing them. He 
entreats the “ fairest of her sex” to remove the veil; he offers it a 
pleasing violence: it falls, and discloses—the devil! as the foot- 
man thinks. The Captain, with astonishment, laments his mis- 
chance, and vows he shall never have any peace if he does not see 
the lady again. The gentleman, who is in the secret, tells him he 


may do so, upon one condition. The lover consents: it is mar- 


The servant, after gaining | 


riage. In fine, the lady is brought back, and finds her end ob- 
tained. 

Mr Har ey gives us some of his best acting in the scene where 
he makes acquaintance with the haunted room. His terrors, his 
tremblings, his sudden musterings up of. courage, his occasional 
abrupt hems! and other daring evidences of misgiving, were very 
ludicrous, and obtained him hearty laughter and applause. Mrs 


WaAYLETT sang one or two songs with an agreeable neatness. 


Covent GarDEN. 


Instead of Baxer, we find that the lively actor at this theatre, 
who appeared in the undress the other night, is Parry. We shall 


| have pleasure in seeing him speedily again; by which time, we 


presume, his toilet will be finished. 








CHAT AND MISCELLANIES. 


An author’s pen, like children’s legs, improves by exercise.— 
Coleridge. 

Worps anv Actions.—The soldiers say they fight for honour; 
when the truth 1s they have their honour in their pocket. And 
they mean the same thing that pretend to fight for religion. Just 
as a parson goes to law with his parishioners he’says, for t!e good 
| of his successors, that the church may not lose its right; when the 
| meaning is to get the tythes into his own fpocket.—Selden. (Wit- 
| ness the disinterested zeal of our fire-act clergy.] 

A Porr’sCriricism.—After quoting Mr Wordsworth’s poem—“ My 
heart leaps up when I behold,” &c.,—Mr Coleridge subjoins the 
| following note, which no one could have written but a poet at heart, 
| and a man of exquisite sentiment. ‘* I am informed, that these lines 
have been cited as a specimen of despicable puerility. So much the 
worse for the citer. Not willingly in his presence would I behcld 
the sun setting behind our mountains, or listen to a tale of distress 
or virtue; I should be ashamed of the quiet-tear on my own cheek. 
But let the dead bury the dead! The poet sang for the living. Of 
what value indeed to a sane mind, are the likings and dislikings of 
one man, grounded on the mere assertions of another? Opinions 
formed upon opinions—what are they but clouds saling under 
clouds, which impress shadows upon shadows,—Coleridge’s Friend. 

A Spienpip Imace.—Legitimate reasoning is impossible with- 
out severe thinking, and thinking is neither an easy nor an amusing 
employment. The reader who would follow a close reasoner to 
the summit and absolute principle of ‘any one im nt subject, 
has chosen a chamois-hunter for his guide. Our guide will indeed 
take us the shortest way, will save us many a wearisome an peril- 
ous wandering, and warn us of many a mock road that had formerly 
led himself to the brink of chasms and precipices, or at least in an 
idle circle to the spot from whence he started. But he cannot cdrry 
us on his shoulders: we must strain our own sinews as he has 
strained his; and make firm footing on the naked rock for our- 
selves, by the blood of toil from our oww feet:— Coleridge. 

A Common Specigs oF Intecrity.—Tom Courtly never fails of 
paying his obeisance to every man he sees, who has title or office to 
| make him conspicuous ; but his deferences is wholly given to out- 
| ward considerations. I, who know him, can tell within half an 
-acre, how much land one man has more than another, by Tom’s 

bow to him. Title is all he knows of honor, and civi'ity of friend- 
ship: for this reason, because he cares for no man living, he is reli- 
giously strict in performing what he calls his respects to you. To 
this end he is very learned in pedigree ; and wi.l abate something of 
the ceremony of his approaches toa man, if he is in any doubt 
about the bearing of his coat of arms. What is the most pleasant 
of all his character is, that he acts with a sort of integrity in 
these impertinences ; and, though he would not do any man a solid 
kindness, he is wonderfully just and carefal not to wrong his quality. 
| But as integrity is very scarce in the world, I cannot forbear hav- 
| ing respect for the impertinent: it is some virtue to be bound by 
| anything. Tom and I are upon very good terms, for the respect he 
| has for the house of Bickerstaff. Though one cannot but Jaugh at 
| his serious consideration of things so little essential, one must 
have a value even for a frivolous good conscience.— Steele. 


| Tue Lapres or Saxony.—The ladies are models of industry ; 
| whether at home or abroad, knitting and need!e-work know no in- 
terruption. A lady going to a route, would think little of forgetting 
| her fan, but could not spend half an hour without her implements 
of female industry. A man would be quite pardonable for dou! t 
ing, or entering such a drawing-room, whether he had not stra)e1 
into a school of industry. At Dresden, this is carried so far, that 
even the theatre is not protected against sticking wires. I have 
seen a lady gravely lay down -her work, wipe away the tears which 
the sorrows of Thekla, in Wallenstein’s death, |had brought into 
her eyes, and immediately resume her knitting. The Weimarese 
|have not yet! found it necessary to put softness"of heart so abso- 
_lutely under the protection of the work-bag. They are now more 
attached to music than to dancing, and sometimes a desperate 
struggle is made to get up a. Nes but they want the vive- 
city, without which, a thing of that:sort is the most insipid of al! 
amusements. The higher class leaves the masquerade to the 
citizens, who demurely pace round a room in. black dominoes, and 
stare nt eoch other in black foces.—Russell’s Tour in Germany. 
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THE TATLER. 





THE KING OF THE ALPS AND THE MISANTHROPE. 


Grizzle Glowworm, Mrs Beaumont. Susan, Miss Barnett. Amoret, 


Franzel, Mr Charles. 


Harlequin, Mr GIBSON. 


PERFORMANCES FOR THIS EVENING. 
THEATRE ROYAL, ADELPHI. 


An entirely New Serio-Magical and Moral Burletta, to be called 








Mrs Rap’ one, Miss DALY. Amelia, Mrs YATES. 
Elizabeth, Mrs FITZWILLIAM. Sabina, Mrs Dal 
iss M. Glover. 
Attendant Spirits, Misses Stallard, Gallot, a Rose, and S. Barnett. 
us, 
Linaro, Alpanor, and Spirit Hunters, foo Morris, Winning, Fry, Taylor, &c. 
John Rappelkoff, Mr MATHEWS. Abel Grimm, Mr BUCKSTONE. 
Sebastian, Grego and Adam, Messrs Sanders, Willson, and Paulo, Jun. 
Augustus, Mr EMMINGS. Christopher Glowworm, "Mr J. REEVE. 
Andrew and Karl, Children) Masters Calkin and Barnett. 


ans, Mr O. SMITH. 
Ist Chamois Hunter, MrS. Smith. 2nd do. Mr VY. Webster 


Spirits of the Alps, Chamois Hunters, Villagers, &c. 


After which, a New Comic Burletta, called 


WAS I TO BLAME? 
Julia, Mrs YATES, Melville, Mr YATES, 
Lord Charles Everard, Mr Hemmings, Mathew Multiply, Mr Bayne. 


To conclude with a New Grand and Comic Christmas Pantomime, called 
GRIMALKIN THE GREAT. 
{By Mr Buckstons). 
The Overture and Music by G. H. Rodwell. 
Columbine, Miss STALLARD. i 


Clown, Mr SANDERS, Pantaloon, Mr KING. 
Antico, Mr BROWN. 


THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 








Gesler, Mr H. Wallack. 


THEATRE ROYAL, DRURY LANE. 


This Evening, the Play of 


WILLIAM TELL. 
Emma, Miss HUDDART. 

Anneli, Miss FAUCIT’ Agnes, Miss FAUCIT. 
Sarnem, Mr Thompson. Struth, Mr W. Bennett. 
Lufold, Mr Howell. Braun, Mr Ross. 

Mr MACREADY. 

Erni, Mr Cathie. 
Waldman, Mr Hughes. 

Jagheli, Mr J. VINING. 
Theodore, Mr Honner. 
Mr Price. MrS. Jones. 


Previous to the Play, Rossini’s Overture to “‘ Guillaume Tell.” 


Rodolph, Mr Howard. 
William Tell, 
Albert, Miss Poole. Melchtal, Mr Younge. 
Furst, Mr Fenton. Verner, Mr Cooke. 
Michael, Mr COOPER. 
Pierre, Mr Eaton. 
Savoyards— Miss Crawford. 


To conclude with the New Splendid Christmas Comic Pantomime, called 
DAVY JONES 
[By Mr W. Barrymore.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr R. Hughes. 
Columbines, Misses BARNETT and BASEKE. 
Harlequin, Mr HOWELL, Pantaloon, MrT. BLANCHARD, 
Clowns, Messrs SOUTHBY and E. J. PARSLOE. 
THE ORDER OF THE SCENERY. 


Scene I.—The North Foreland, with Light House.—I1l. Mother Carey’s Refectory, 


and Coral Cave in the Deep, Deep Sea.—III. Quarter-Deck of the Spanker.—IV, 
Susan’s Cottage, by Moonlight . The Bilboes.—VI. The Sun’s Watery Bed. 
VIL. Farm House, Sunrise.—V IL. ‘Ruins of the Argyle Rooms the Night after the 
Fire.—IX. Belle Vv ue Cottage and surrounding Neighbourhood.—X. The Brighton 
Archway, Erected in Honour of their Majesties’ Visit to Brighton, August 36th, 
1830. With a New Nautical: Ballet.—X1. Commercial Dock Canal.—XII. Nur 
sery for Pet Children.—XIII. Outside of Upholsterers—XIV. The Diorama. 
XV. Grand Hydraulic Temple, Illustrative of the Union of the Waters. 
DIORAMA, Designed and Painted, by Mr Stanrievp. 


Scene I.—Interior of Dwelling of the Mouse-trap Maker, Nosey Jack (Night).— | The Various Views will Display, the Stupendous and Extraordinary Military PASS 


Il. Exterior of Cats’ Castle (Sunrise).—II1. Fairy Retreat, near the Enchanted | 
Spring.—1V. Enchanted Spring.—V. Cats’ Coridor. ior: V I. Palace of Grimalkin.— VII. 
Temple of Silver-rain.—VIII. The King’s Mews.—IX. Fishmongers’ and Oil | 
Shops.—X. Doctor Surekill’s Dissecting Room.—XI1. View in Westmoreland.— | 
XII. Eating House and Cage-—-XIII. View on the Wye.—XIV. Interior of the | 
Old Ship Inn, Wapping.—XV. Brush Hall, in Chancery.—X VI. The same, out | 
of Chance’ XVII. Grocer’s and China Shops.— XVIII. Catacombs.— XIX. and | 
last. Tempio of the Spirit of the Spring. \ 


ROYAL OLYMPIC THEATRE. 


A Comic Burletta, called 


THE HOUR OF TWELVE. 
Flora, Mrs EDWIN. 
Isabella, Miss Fitzwalter. Donna Francesca, Miss Stuart. 


M Fernando, Mr Ra Don Sciprano, Mr W. VINING. 
Pedro, Mr Knight, Nicolo, Cooper. Lopez, Mr Newcombe. Ambrose, Mr Coates. 








After which, an entirely New Burletta, to be called 


THE GRENADIER. | 
{By H. Bay y, Esq.] 
Fanny Bolton, Madame VESTRIS, in which she will sing, “ O, they march d 
through the Town,” a Savoyard Song, and “ Listen Dear Fanny.” 
Delia, Miss Pincott. Capt. Doughty, Mr Fredericks. Will Wilks, Mr — 

| 

To which will be added, a Comic Burletta, called 
THE CHASTE SALUTE | 
[From M. Scrise’s “ Baiskr au Porreur.”’) | 
The Music, by C. E. Horn. ‘ 


The Baroness de Blancbec, Miss STUART. omg Miss FITZWALTER. 
Madame Thibaut, Miss SIDNEY. 

Colonel Det Dorville, Mr. SPAGNOLEIT I, 
Philippe, Mr Newcombe, Thibaut, Mr Collier. 


To conclude with a Grand Allegorical Burletta, in One Act, entitled 
OLYMPIC REVELS. 


{Adapted from a burlesque of CoLman’s, by Mr Piancue and Mr C. Dance.) 
Previous to which, an Overture, by J. N. Hummel. 


Town of Sion (in the Valois).—Valle y of the Rhone.- 





Pandora, Madame VESTRIS. 
Prometheus, (an eminent Man-ufacturer) Mr J. Cooper, 
Swiss Boy, (a great Anachronism) Mr Beckwith. 
IMMORTALS—OLYMPIC REVELLERS. 
Ganymede, Miss ——— Minerva, Mrs Thomas, Juno, Miss Stuart, 
Hope, Miss Langley. Jupiter, Mr J. Knight, 
Apollo, Miss Melbourne, Bacchus, Mr W.VINING, Momus, Mr D. Smith, 
Esculapius, Mr Coates, eee, Mr James, Mars, Mr Brougham, 
Cupid, Miss J Mercury, Mr Newcombe 
Hercules, Mr Worrell, Platus, Mr Paget, Vulcan, Mr Brow n, 





SURREY THEATRE. 


The Play, entitled 


THE STRANGER. 
(By Korzesvs.]} 
Mra Haller, Miss M. C. POOLE. 
Countess Wintersein, Miss Scott. Charlotte, Mrs Va 
Savoyard, (with a Song) Miss "SOMERVILLE. The Stranger, Mr OSB aL DISTON 
Count Wintersein, Mr Honor. Baron Steinfort, Mr D. Pitt. Peter, Mr Vale. 
Solomon, Mr Williams, Francis, Mr C. Hill. Tobias, Mr Gough. 
The Count’s Son, Master Carbery. The Stranger’s Children, M. and E. Clarke. 





<To conclude with, the Grand Serious Spectacle, in Two Acts, entitled 
OBI: OR, THREE-FINGER’D JACK! 
With the original Music, by the late Dr Amold. 
Rosa, Madame Simoa. Quashee’s Wife, Mrs Vale. 
Captain Orford, Mr Honor. Planter, Mr Almar. 
Overseer, ir Edwin. Three-Finger’d Jack, Mr C. Hill. 


one Mr T. Hill. 


t Asbury. 
ld Woman, Mr Webb. Omeer, + Lee. Tucky, Mademoiselle Rosier. 


Sam’s Wife, Miss Jordan. 


Jonkanoo, Mr Grammer, 


| Scene I. 


| 


Neptune, Mr W. Young, | 


Zoranthe, Miss H. 


| Valentine » Mr Henry. 





OF THE SIMPLON. 

Brieg.—The Simplon.-—The 
Schalbet, by Moonlight.—Village of the Simplon.—Gallery of Algaby (with the 
Effects of a Storm).—The Grand Gallery! cut through a solid rock 596 ft. lo mg. 
Crevola.—Domo D’Ossola.— Fariolo.—Lago Maggiore, with the Boromean Islands 


On Monday, Richard the Third ; and the Pantomime. 


THEATRE ROYAL, COVENT GARDEN. 


A New Play, in Three Acts, called 


THE CARNIVAL AT NAPLES 
Music by John Barnett. 
Duchess di —— Mrs Lovell. Aurora di Cosenza, Miss Hughes. 


Rodriga, Mrs Tayleur«. Nina, Miss TAY LOR. 
Theresa, Miss Phillips. Female Mask, Mrs Brown. 
Duke di Fontana, Mr Egerton. Count Cosenza, Mr Blanchard. 
Manfredi, Mr WARDE., 
Benedetto, Mr G. Bennett. Harry Fortescue, Mr Abbott. 
Dermot ©’ Donovan, Mr Power. Rufo, Mr Evans. 
Gasparo, Mr F. Matthews. Guiscard, Mr Irwin. First Mask, Mr Mears. 
Second Mask, Mr Holl. 
Neapolitan Lovers, Mons. D’Albert, Mrs Bedford, Mirth, Mrs Vedy. 
Cupid, Miss Kendall. 


Cawse ’ 


After which will be revived, a Farce, in One Act, called 


THE IRISHMAN IN LONDON. 
Caroline, Mrs Pindar. Louisa, Miss Lawrence. Cubba, Mrs Brown. 
fr Frost, Mr F. Matthews. Capt. Seymour, Mr Duruset. 
Mr Colloony, Mr Baker. Edward, Mr Parry. Cymon, Mr Addison. 
Murtoch Delaney, Mr POWER. 


To conclude with the New Grand and Comic Pantomime, called 
HARLEQUIN FAT, AND HARLEQUIN BAT. 
[By Mr Farvey.] 
The Overture and Music, by Mr G. Stansbury. 
With a Speaking Opening. [By Mr Peake.] 
Mr BAKER and Mr KEELEY. 
Columbine, Miss LOUISA JOHNSTONE, 
Harlequin, §Mr ELLAR, Clown, Mr PAULO, Pantaloon, Mr BARNES. 
THE ORDER OF SCENERY. 
The Giant’s Causeway, by Moonlight—IIl. The Boyne ee -~IIl. Ex 
terior of King O’Roirk’s Castle.—1V. The Grand Banqueting Hall. The Ban 
shee’s Ravine.—VI. M‘Murragh’s Keep.—-V11. Fxtensive View of on Lake of 
Killerney.— VU. The Custom-House and Quay, (Dublin).—1IX. The New Bridge 
over the Menai.—X. The Pool—Tower--and St Katharine’s Docks.—XI. The 
Globe Hotel and Cutler’s Shop.-XN1TL. A Market. XI1L. Windsor Park and Castle. 
XLV. Portsmouth Harbour. The Royal Yacht passing along the Coast, till she 
arrives off Brighton, and the Iuwmination._XV. The Triumphal Arch, Erected in 
honor of the Arrival of their Majesties at the Royal Pavilion, on August 30, 1830. 
XVI. Frog Farm and Kitchen.—\XVII. Ludgate Hill and St Paul's, as it was 
intended to be on the 9th of November, 1830.—XVIII. Lost in a Log.—XIX. 
Guildhall as fitted up for the Lord Meayor’s Festival.—XX and last. The Fairy 
Grove and Magic Palace. 

On Monday, Fazio; The Omnibus ; 


Characters by 


and the Pantomime. 





Tueatrre. —Peter the Great and Charles XII. 
Harlequin Silver Penny—Wat Tyler 
and Jack Straw. 

Tuearre.—Harlequin and Mother 
Goose—A Deed of Blood—The 
Morning after Mariage. 


CoBURG 


SapLer’s WELLS 





Published by J. Onwuyn, 4 Catherine street, Strand, (to whom all books, 
parcels, and communications for the Editor, are to’ be addressed) ; sold by 
J. Cuarprn—Errincuiam Witsox, Royal Exchange; A. Hays, 
165 Regent street ; J.Fiecp, 16 Air street, Piccadilly; Mansu, 145 
Oxford street, next door to Fladong’s Hotel; at Esers’s Library, Old 
Bound ones and by all Book-sellers and Newsmen, 

. and W, Reyng.t, Printers, Broad street, Go!den square, 
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